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Maximum Allowable Settlement Costs 


In an effort to lower the cost of buying single-family 
homes, HUD and the Veterans Administration will issue 
maximum allowable costs for items included in settlement 
fees on WHUD-insured and VA-guaranteed houses. If 
charges exceed any of the maximums set, the agencies 
announced that they will not provide government insur- 
ance or guarantee. In testimony before the Housing 
Subcommittee of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
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would be established for each identifiable housing market 
area, printed in the Federal Register for comment, then 
issued to each field office of HUD and the VA. These 
figures would be reviewed regularly. The maximum allow- 
able limits will cover all settlement cost items paid by both 
the buyer and seller, except loan discount payments 
(mortgage points) and costs fixed by State and local 
statutes. 


Recycling Waste Water 


A reclamation project at Lancaster, Calif., is converting 
waste water to beneficial use. Following four years of 
research, Los Angeles County built a tertiary process 
sewage treatment plant. Its effluent now supports three 
artificial lakes in the desert that are part of a new County 
park to be used for boating and fishing. Eventually, the 
plant expects to reclaim 13.5 million gallons per day for 
recreation, industry, and reclamation of desert lands for 
agriculture. 


New Registry of Spanish-Speaking Housing Specialists 


A registry of Spanish-speaking businessmen and pro- 
fessionals in the field of housing and urban development 
will be prepared with the assistance of a $151,000 HUD 
contract. Operation Service, Employment, and Rede- 
velopment (SER), a nonprofit service organization, will 
conduct surveys in 29 cities having a substantial Spanish- 
speaking population in order to identify and gather 
information on business and professional men and women 
involved in all areas of housing and urban development. 
George J. Roybal, HUD Coordinator for the Spanish 
Speaking, helped to coordinate the project as one of the 
first major activities in his newly created post. His work 
will involve the use of HUD programs to help solve the 
special housing and economic problems of the Spanish- 
speaking people. 


Bank Board Approves Conversion 


For the first time since 1963, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board has approved the conversion of a Federal 
savings and loan association to a stock corporation. The 
Citizens Federal Savings and Loan Association of San 
Francisco will become a State chartered stock association 
as a test case and guide to future actions. Stock repre- 
senting the net worth of the Association will be issued 
without charge to savers. Among the conditions involved 
in approval of the conversion were a restriction on 
dividends on stock, a restriction on stock option plans, 
and procedures concerning purchases of stock by officers 
and directors during conversion. Citizens has assets of 
more than $560 million and more than 85,000 account 
holders will participate in the stock distribution. 


Study of Communications in Nonmetro Development 


To explore how communications techniques can improve 
the economy and quality of small town life in a rural 
setting, HUD has awarded a $361,000 contract for a 
regional development study in a 10-town area in Northeast 
Connecticut. The study will evaluate the impact of telecom- 
munications on future land use patterns, including the 
linking of urban business, government, education, and 
health facilities with rural counterparts. The contract was 
signed with Fairfield University of Fairfield, Conn., which 
will coordinate its efforts with the Windham Regional 
Planning Agency serving the area. The project will be 
directed by Dr. Peter C. Goldmark, Research Professor of 
Communications at Fairfield and recently retired president 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System Research 
Laboratories. 


Airport Noise Control Through Embarrassment 


Recent developments in noise control around airports 
indicate that solutions need not be expensive or highly 
technical, the Chicago Tribune reports. One method pro- 
moted by the State of Illinois in soon-to-be-issued 
proposed regulations places the responsibility for noise 
control on airport operators. The concept is based on 
successful efforts at the Zurich, Switzerland Kloten air- 
port that began five years ago. At that time the airport 
installed a network of microphones at strategic locations 
to monitor and record the noise levels of incoming and 
outgoing planes. The pilots of excessively noisy planes 
and their airlines were identified in a monthly bulletin 
distributed to all the airlines. 
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Editor’s Note: Dade County 
extends 50 miles along the 
Atlantic coastline of Florida. It 
encompasses Miami, Miami 
Beach, and 25 other municipal- 
ities. These have populations 
ranging from 351,000 residents 
to 16 voters. The 1970 census 
counted 1,267,792 residents, 
making Dade the most popu- 
lous County in the State of 
Florida. Dade County’s popula- 
tion is larger than that of 16 
States. Population growth since 
1960 indicates a movement to 
the suburbs, and today more 
than half of the residents live in 
unincorporated areas. Dade 
County’s Cuban refugee popula- 
tion in June 1960 was 7,000. 
In 1970 there were 215,000 
Cubans in the County; the 
black population is slightly less. 
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Dade County, Florida’s most populous area, 
has embarked on public housing and renewal 


: 


} 


programs that affect the lives of 190,000 of its © 


citizens and use more than $50 million annually 
in Federal funds. In 1967, the public housing, 
urban renewal, and housing code enforcement 
functions of three separate agencies were consoli- 
dated into one department of the County govern- 
ment—the Dade County Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. The local press dubbed 
the new agency, “Metro’s Little HUD,” because 
of its similarity to HUD in Washington. 


Since then more publicly assisted housing has 
been built in Dade County, for low- and moder- 
ate-income families than in the previous 34 years. 
Dade County has 6,000 public housing units in 
management, accommodating 29,000 residents. 
An additional 1,257 public housing units are 
under construction; and 2,500 units are in devel- 
opment. Within the Neighborhood Development 
Program (NDP) areas, 331 units of moderate- 
income housing have been built by private devel- 
opers. Another 168 units are under construction; 
492 homeownership units are out for bid. Parcels 
for 1,000 more units soon will be marketed. 


Dade County’s metropolitan form of govern- 
ment and its geographic spread of over 2,500 


square miles permits Littke HUD to. program . 
activities beyond the boundaries of Miami’s inner | 
city where the original renewal project started in | 


1964. This has permitted redevelopment, land 
marketing, and new housing construction for 
eight widely separated communities under NDP. 
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Seeking Neighborhood Participation 

To Melvin J. Adams, Director of Little HUD, 
the formula for the successful programs combines 
diversified construction activity, citizen participa- 
tion, and local initiative with Federal Government 
programs. 

“It is not enough to design and build housing 
in neighborhoods,” Adams believes. “We must 
design and build housing with the participation of 
the people in the neighborhoods.” This must 
involve more than advice on the design and the 
amenities of the housing. Residents of the renew- 
al neighborhoods, as well as minority investors, 
contractors, businessmen, professionals, and con- 
struction workers, must be encouraged to partic- 
ipate in all housing developments to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. 

For example, selection criteria are designed in 
Dade County to encourage participation of devel- 
opers who include a neighborhood nonprofit 
housing corporation as a part of their team. In 
cooperation with this participatory approach, one 
municipality has officially requested 100 units of 
public housing, and has expressed the hope that 
the low-income units can be integrated through 
creation of a cooperative with the moderate- 
income housing planned for the area. Through 
the Leasing Program (Section 23) each cooper- 
ative will have a mix of low- and moderate- 
income families. 

The low-income family will pay the same 
percentage of its income for: rent as in a public 
housing project. Littke HUD will make up the 
difference between this figure and the going rate 


LEFT: Metropolitan Dade 
County (Fla.) Department of 
Housing and Urban 
Development, commonly 
called “Little HUD,” uses 
both conventional stick con- 
struction and modular 
«methods. 

RIGHT: In Dade County, 
the largest Turnkey II! 
program in the country— 
328 units—is being 
constructed on three 
scattered sites. The 

homes are concrete mod- 
ular cubes manufactured in 
a Miami factory. 


charged by the cooperative. 

This type of housing arrangement has many 
unique advantages. Low-income families are not 
specifically identified. All families, low-income or 
not, will elect the Board of Directors of the 
cooperative, and all are eligible to serve. It is 
especially important that if a family’s income 
rises above the public housing limits, the family 
does not have to move, but simply pays the full 
rent. 

Little HUD has scattered low-rise, low-den- 
sity, well designed public housing developments 
from Carol City on the County’s northern edge 
to Naranja, 40 miles south, affording low-income 
families a maximum choice of housing oppor- 
tunities. 


Turnkey III 

In addition, on three widely scattered sites, 
Metro HUD is building the largest Turnkey III 
low-income homeownership program in_ the 
United States, the first in Florida, with 328 
townhouse units. The attractive homes are manu- 
factured concrete modular cubes. Units are 
simply lifted off the transporting truck by a 
crane and set into place. The first site with 27 
units was occupied in November 1971. The other 
sites, which will have their own community 
centers, should be completed and ready for 
occupancy by June 1972. 

Metro HUD, through private contractual 
arrangements, and local residents are setting up a 
home buyer training program as an integral part 
of the Turnkey III homeownership program. 
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LEFT: Since the NDP Reha- 
bilitation program began in Dade 
County in 1969, 640 property 
owners have received Federal reha- 
bilitation loans and grants. 

RIGHT: The Three Towers project, 
which provides 391 units for 

the elderly, was the largest leased 
project undertaken by the 

County when completed in mid-1971. 
BELOW: Although Little HUD 

has built more publicly assisted 
housing since it was formed 

in 1967 than was built in Dade County 
in the preceding 34 years, the 

struggle for housing and better neigh- 
borhoods continues under 

new State and local programs. 





Instruction is being offered in household budget- ab! 
ing, consumer economics, employment, home du 
maintenance, nutrition, youth activities, and set 
other aspects, which help lead to a more indepen- | Cc 
dent way of life. 

A home buyers’ association is being formed, gr 
with at least one adult member from each family in 
participating in the program. In essence, the ar 
association will become the vehicle for all collec- Ww 
tive action within the Turnkey III community. or 
The home buyers’ association in cooperation with 
Metro HUD will ultimately become responsible tk 
for community welfare, establishing regulations e} 
and guidelines to insure a proper approach to T 
solving community problems, and planning cultur- #* le 
al and social events. The association will in time b 
be able to assume additional responsibilities in h 
the community, such as care of the common t 
grounds, recommendations of corrective action in C 


cases involving the community well-being, and 
future tenant selection. f 
Tenant/Management Relations ( 
Director Adams is making additional efforts t 
to involve tenants in housing management deci- ! 
sions. Recently, Littke HUD and the Larchmont- 
Little River Tenant Council, Inc., signed a 
Memorandum of Agreement, which provides for 
improved communications between both parties, | 
the assumption of certain maintenance functions ) 
by the tenant organization, and the operation of > 
the laundromat in the project by the tenant 
organization. Littke HUD also made funds avail- 
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able for use by the tenant council. The Memoran- 
dum of Agreement is the first in Florida and will 
set the pattern for other tenant councils in Dade 
County. 

In November 1971 Litthe HUD approved a 
grievance procedure. The action gives public hous- 
ing residents an opportunity for a hearing before 
an impartial panel on any grievance. The panel 
will consist of two tenants, two HUD employees 
or representatives, and one outside party. 

The seven-member HUD Advisory Board to 
the Board of County Commissioners is being 
expanded to include two public housing residents. 
This is another positive indication that local 
leadership welcomes tenant participation. ‘Our 
basic purpose,’ Adams explained, “is to make 
housing developments more livable by giving 
tenants more of a stake in matters that directly 
concern them.” 

With $6.2 million in modernization funds 
from the Federal Government, three of this 
community’s earliest family housing projects are 
being renovated. These projects were built by the 
Miami Housing Authority, one of the first author- 
ities in the Nation, created in 1937. A new 
family health center, educational day care center, 
management-maintenance building, and com- 
munity building are some of the new structures 
and new services going up. An entirely new 
underground system for utility lines, sanitary 
sewers, water and gas lines has been installed at 
one project. Apartments in all three projects are 


receiving new stoves, refrigerators, doors, and 
bath fixtures. 


Task Force Organized 

In 1968, Dade County undertook a compre- 
hensive study to identify and deal with its hous- 
ing needs. The study, sponsored by HUD, pro- 
jected the need over the next 15 years for the 
County to build 20,100 more housing units per 
year for all income levels. 


In 1970 under the leadership of the Miami 
Coalition and the Miami Chamber of Commerce, 
representatives of 17 civic organizations re- 
sponded to the study by forming a Housing Task 
Force. This was an unprecedented display of 
community concern. After more than 600 hours 
of deliberation, the Task Force presented seven 
recommendations to the Dade County Board of 
Commissioners for approval. Five of the seven 
have: been approved, and the others have been 
placed on the agenda. 


Dade County has adopted local housing goals 
and has set suitable neighborhood environmental 
criteria for the location of subsidized housing. 
The County Commission has budgeted local funds 
for a housing expediter. It has budgeted $1 
million from local funds for the acquisition of 
land for low- and moderate-income housing—a 
land bank. The Commission has designated Metro 
HUD as its land acquisition agency. 


The Board of Dade County Commissioners 
has also adopted these recommendations: that the 
County give priority to water and sewer service in 
already developed and newly developed areas that 
include subsidized housing; that the County 
appropriate substantially larger sums for support- 
ive facilities for subsidized housing; that the 
County evaluate the application of new Federal 
and potential State revenue program for the 
accomplishment of the housing goals. Two other 
recommendations, concerning zoning, are under 
study by the Dade County Planning Department. 


Despite the construction boom of the past 
decade, innovative leasing and subsidy programs, 
and community concern, the need for housing of 
all types remains critical; and nowhere is it felt 
more than at the low-income level among black, 
white, Cuban, and Puerto Rican groups. 


Dade County has considered these problems 
and has set its own housing goals—in effect, to 
put into action on a local level its share of the 
national housing goals. This South Florida 
community has and will continue to exert local 
initiative and leadership in helping to meet its 
housing needs. But, if the housing needs are to be 
met in a meaningful manner, the Federal Govern- 
ment has an important partnership role to con- 
tinue. 
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Ask almost anyone living in 
Honolulu how you get to Kukui 
Gardens and chances are he can 
wave you in the right direction. 


This instant identification of 
Kukui Gardens has to do with 
its size, central location, and 
outstanding reputation. The 
822-unit, low-income housing 
project stretches out over four 
city blocks in downtown 
Honolulu. You can come upon 
the Gardens from any of five 
major streets—King, Beretania, 
Vineyard, Liliha, or from 
College Walk. 

Honolulu residents remem- 
ber when this 20-acre showplace 
was the old inner city Kukui 
depressed area. At that time—10 
years ago—it was the first area 
in the city to be condemned 
under the city’s urban renewal 
program, the 5,000 families 
living there had to relocate. 
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Today, many of those same 
families are back living at Kukui 
Gardens and there is plenty of 
open space and playgrounds for 
their children. Another 3,000 
families on a waiting list are 
hoping to move in when space 
is available. 


Award Winning Project 

Kukui Gardens’ recognition 
for excellence extends far be- 
yond the shores of Hawaii. Last 
year, the project won a number 
of national awards for planning 
and design in competition with 
similar projects throughout the 
U.S. An Honor Award was be- 
stowed by The American Insti- 
tute of Architects. Another 
First Honors Award came from 
House & Home and The Ameri- 
can Home magazines and a 
Special Award from Sunset Mag- 
azine. Other honors received last 


year 
Merit from the National Center 
for Low & Moderate Income 
Housing, the National Urban 
Coalition, and the Urban Design 
and Development Corporation. 
Still another Award of Merit for 
Low & Moderate Income Hous- 


ing came from the Society of 


American Registered Architects. 

“Kukui Gardens,” says Alvin 
K.H. Pang, Director of the 
Hawaii HUD-FHA Insuring 
Office, which underwrote the 
project, “is a success.” 


First Tenants 

Among the 822 families liv- 
ing at Kukui Gardens are the 
Richard Parks, who used to live 
in the Kukui area and had to 
move away during its develop- 
ment yéars. The Parks were 
honored at the official opening 
of the Gardens as one of the 


included an Award of 
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1. Kukui Gardens, winner of two national 
awards for design excellence, provides homes 
for 822 Honolulu families. 


2. At opening day ceremonies, Hawaii's Gover- 
nor John A. Burns (right) presents ceremonial 


keys to Mr. and Mrs. Richard Parks, one of 
the first families to move into the project. 
Clarence T.C. Ching (center), Honolulu busi- 


HUD/FHA requirements. 


center is also included. 


two first families to move in. 
They were presented the keys 
to their-apartment by Hawaii’s 
Governor John A. Burns, and 
Honolulu developer Clarence 
T.C. Ching. When Mr. and Mrs. 
Simplicio Veto, the other ten- 
ants being honored, received 
their keys, Mr. Veto happily 
kissed the shiny key to his new 
apartment. 

The Parks and Vetos were 
chosen as the “first families” 
invited to move into Kukui Gar- 
dens because they had been dis- 
placed by the original urban 
renewal action 10 years before. 
They and all other former resi- 
dents that could be located were 
sought out and told that they 
had a priority claim for an apart- 
ment at Kukui Gardens if they 
needed and wanted to live there. 

They had to meet the major 
qualification, however, for all 


nessman and developer, lent his personal 
and financial support to help the project meet 


3. Spread out over four city blocks, the 
20-acre project has provided a “‘face-lifting”’ 
for the formerly depressed downtown area. 

4. Playgrounds and open space in the Garden's 


center, give a spacious and airy atmosphere 
fitting the Hawaiian climate. A child care 


families living in federally fi- 
nanced_ subsidized housing— 
income limitation. Amounts vary 
according to locality. In Hono- 
lulu, a high cost area, the income 
limitations are as follows: A sin- 
gle person’s income cannot 
exceed $8,100; two _ people, 
$9,850; three, $11,600; four, 
$11,600; five $13,350; six, 
$13,350 and seven and more 
$15,100. 

The Parks, with their four 
children, pay $146 a month for 
their four-bedroom, two-bath 
apartment, including all utilities 
except telephone. The Vetos, 
with no children, have a single 
bedroom, one-bath unit for 
which they pay $84, including 
utilities except telephone. 


The HUD-FHA Role 
HUD-FHA first entered the 
Kukui Gardens development 


9 


SITE PLAN 


program in 1966. By that time, 
the Honolulu Redevelopment 
Agency (HRA) had already 
acquired and cleared the 20-acre 
Kukui site. The next step was 
to find a developer who would 
meet the HRA requirement to 
develop and operate a low-and 
moderate-income project of not 
less than 800 apartments on the 
land. At that time, the esti- 
mated cost was approximately 
$15 million. Clarence T.C. 
Ching, a well-established Hono- 
lulu businessman, became the 
developer when he was able to 
get a loan of $590,000 at prime 
rates from the Bank of Hawaii 
on the strength of his personal 
guaranty. 

The role of HUD-FHA was 
that of insurer of the mortgage 
under the Rental and Coopera- 
tive Housing for Low and 
Moderate-Income Families pro- 
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RIGHT—Well-kept grounds 

and good management have 
enhanced the beauty - 

and livability of Kukui © 

Gardens, now in its second 

year. Few of the first © 

residents have moved out ~ 

and there is a waiting 

list of 3,000. 


BELOW-The other | 

“first family,” Mr. and Mrs. © 
Simplicio Veto (center), 

are shown on opening day in 
the kitchen of one-bedroom 
apartment they still 
occupy. Mr. Ching is on 

the left. Honolulu City 
Councilman Walter H. Heen ©” 
(right) is still wearing his 

lei from the ceremony. | ~ 
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gram (Section 221(d)(3)). FHA 
could insure a maximum mort- 
gage amount as high as 100 
percent to an acceptable non- 
profit sponsor. Mortgage funds 
were provided as a direct Gov- 
ernment loan at a below market 
interest rate. Repayment could 
be extended over a period of 40 
years. 

Throughout the 40-year life 
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of the mortgage, all HRA con- | 


tracts and arrangements or those 
of the nonprofit sponsor are sub- 
ject to HUD-FHA approval. The 
Department’s responsibilities are 
carried out by the local insuring 
office in Honolulu, located near 
the project. 

To meet the HUD-FHA re- 


quirement for a nonprofit spon- | 
sor, Mr. Ching helped set up the | 
Ching Foundation with 15 prom- | 
inent local personalities on the © 


board of directors. Five mem- 
bers, including Mr. Ching, are 
businessmen. The remaining 10 
members are from the Board of 
Regents of Chaminade College 
and the Board of Lay Advisors 
of St. Francis Hospital. 

The college and hospital are 
established as beneficiaries of 
the project when the mortgage 
is paid off and profits can begin 
to accumulate. They are also 
named as beneficiaries in case of 
dissolution of the Foundation 
before the mortgage is paid. 

At the opening ceremonies, 
Governor Burns called the 
Kukui project “an outstanding 
example of how human needs 
can be met through Government 
action, followed by private ini- 
tiative, energy, and know-how.” 
City, State, and Federal officials 
say that the Kukui experience 
has paved the way for an accel- 
erated development of ma 
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The assessed valuation of 1,478 conventional and Neigh- 
borhood Development Program renewal projects, in which 
construction is underway or completed, is expected to 
reach $7.6 billion, according to HUD’‘s Office of Com- 
munity Development. This would be a 270% increase over 
the assessed valuation of $2.1 billion before renewal. This 
estimated increase takes into account a reduction in 
taxable area from 78% to 61% to allow for additional 
public uses. Stated in terms of taxable acres, the increase 
in assessed valuation is expected to be 370%—from 
$46,700 per acre before renewal to $220,900 after 
renewal. 


Assistant Secretary for Research and Technology Harold 
B. Finger led a delegation of HUD officials in conducting 
a seminar on industrialized housing at the New School for 
Social Research in New York City. The first course of its 
kind, it was given February 8-March 30, at the Schools’s 
Center for New York City Affairs. 


HUD has authorized cash bonus payments of up to $300 
to real estate brokers selling HUD-acquired properties 
designated as hard-to-sell. Authorization for payment of 
bonuses is made by the local HUD office director. 


Under a new program, HUD-approved counseling agencies 
in 15 areas can now receive fees up to $100 per 
applicant. The counseling must include finance, housing 
selection, purchase procedures, property maintenance, 
home management, referral and occupancy follow-up. 


The Census Bureau reports that the value of residential 
building jumped 32% in 1971 over 1970. Total new 
construction expenditures rose 15% from $94.3 billion in 
1970 to $108.6 billion in 1971. Private construction was 
up 19% to $78.8 billion, and public construction was up 
6% to $29.8 billion. Residential building was up 32% 
from $31.7 billion to $42.1 billion. One-unit structures 
rose 49% from $14.8 billion to $22.1 billion, while 
structures of two or more units were up 29% from $9.3 
billion to $12 billion. 


Theodore R. Robb, Regional Administrator, Philadelphia, 
and S. William Green, Regional Administrator, New York, 
have been named chairmen of their respective Federal 
Regional Councils. The Councils are composed of the 
directors of seven Federal agencies and were established 
three years ago to coordinate Federal grant programs with 
recipient State and local governments. 


Mary Pinkard has been appointed by Secretary Romney 
to the position of Coordinator of the Women’s Program 
of HUD. She served unofficially in the capacity over the 
past year while she was Director of Assisted Programs, 
Standards, and Analysis Division of HUD’s Office of 
Equal Opportunity. 


George K. Bernstein, Administrator of HUD’s Federal 
Insurance Administration, is now also Administrator of 
the Interstate Land Sales Regulation Program. 


Alfred A. Perry, director of Operation BREAK- 
THROUGH, has been detailed to the President’s Advisory 
Council on Management Improvement. 


Harry T. Morley has been appointed Acting Assistant 
Secretary for Administration. He will replace Vincent J. 
Hearing, who had been acting in that capacity and who 
will return to his position of Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


Norman L. Linton was appointed Deputy Director of 
Personnel to succeed James C. Curvey, who became 
Director of Personnel last September. 


Osborne S.P. Koerner is the new Director of Office of 
General Services for HUD. He succeeds Richard D. 
Althaus, who retired last December; Koerner was formerly 
Deputy Director. 


Eimer E. Smith, formerly Director of the HUD Area 
Office in St. Louis, was appointed Administrator of the 
Regional Office in Kansas City, Mo. 


Charles G. Haynes has been appointed to the new post of 
HUD Inspector General. With the creation of the In- 
spector General’s Office, the auditing and inspection 
functions of the Department will be combined under 
Haynes, who will serve directly under Secretary Romney. 


Information on HUD participation in disaster relief activi- 
ties shows that since Hurricane Cami//le, HUD has aided in 
the relief of 10 disasters, two this fiscal year; over $40 
million has been obligated by HUD including $2.6 million 
in FY72; and reimbursements from the Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness have amounted to $38.1 million, 
leaving only $1.9 million of HUD funds tied up in 
disaster obligations—the lowest level since HUD started to 
use program funds for disaster relief activities. 
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HUD Participation Ss — 
at NAHB, Houston 





Throughout the year HUD par- 
ticipates in the national meet- 
ings of many associations and 
professional organizations to 
explain HUD goals and methods 
to the American public. One of 
these major conventions is that 
of the National Association of my — ————— 
Home Builders in January in ‘4 é oe : 
Houston, Texas. HUD is repre- fe ; oan SEEeeeen 
sented by Secretary Romney to 
explain HUD’s viewpoint, pro- 
vides a booth with films and of 
slides explaining Operation ey | ne 
BREAKTHROUGH and housing - Rodd “ye 
production goals, and furnishes ‘ 4 a 
literature and personnel to Cll Ul Oo 
answer questions. HUD sends -_— > & :* 
Assistant Secretaries when id 
requested by NAHB to discuss HUD Secretary George Romney 
plans and problems with the 

home builders. HUD sends pro- 

gram personnel to pass along 

information on procedures and 

standardized forms to potential 

program participants. Each of 

these people has an important 

role to carry out for both the - 

home builders and for HUD— Norman V. Wetson ae 
the mutual exchange of infor- : 

mation. Pictured on these pages ce 
are some of the HUD partici- + 4 — 
pants at the convention. €@ | 


















Asst. Sec. for Housing Production and Mortgage Credit —FHA 
Commissioner Eugene A. Gulledge 


GNMA President 
Woodward Kingman 
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a . Deputy Asst. Sec. for Housing Management G. Richard Dunnells 


Asst. FHA Commissioner for Unsubsidized 
Insured Housing Programs T.M. Alexander 


equal | 
opportunity bs | 


Asst. FHA Commissioner Dir., Title Vi Complaint and Compliance Review 
Rehabilitation Robert E. Philpott Div., EO, Ft. Worth Reg. Off., Harold A. Odom. 
: . : 


roe 
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ing Building Technology and Certification 
Division, R&T, Orville G. Lee 


Director, Publicly Financed Housing Dwision, 
HPMC-FHA, Morris Shroder 


Chief, Operations Unit, 
Home Mortgage Section, 
OGC, John P. Witsil 
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REPORT 
ON 


HUD is now completing its third year of 
participation in the Federal Assistance Review— 
known as “FAR.” This acronym is appropriate 
because the interagency Federal Assistance 
Review, initiated by President Nixon three years 
ago, is a far-reaching effort to increase the impact 
of some $33 billion the Federal Government is 
currently spending to help the States and local 
communities meet the needs of their people. 

In his statement of March 27, 1969, on the 
Restructure of Government Service Systems, the 
President made it clear, “By rationalizing, coordi- 
nating, and decentralizing the systems through 
which government provides important social and 
economic services, we can begin at last to realize 
the hopes and dreams of those who created 
them.” 

The specific mission of FAR in support of 
that general objective was to streamline the 
machinery of Federal aid, speed up its operation, 
cut its needless cost, and perfect its delivery of 
services to States and local governments, univer- 
sities, hospitals, and other grass-roots organiza- 
tions. HUD’s commitment to the accomplishment 
of that mission shows in all its activities in 
ongoing program management improvement ef- 
forts for which HUD’s FAR Program has served 
as both a catalyst and focal point. 

Since being set in motion by the President 
three years ago, the FAR program has been 
conducted by the agencies of the Domestic Coun- 
cil and the Office of Management and Budget. 
The Civil Service Commission, General Services 
Administration, and the Office of Intergovern- 
mental Affairs also participate. FAR efforts are 
coordinated by an Interdepartmental Steering 
Group on which all participating agencies are 
represented. 

Also, since the inception of the FAR effort, 
there has been within the Department a HUD 
Steering Group composed of all Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries as well as the Deputy General Coun- 
sel, chaired by the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Administration. Its membership was broadened in 
the third year by the inclusion of three field 
representatives. 





HUD’s involvement in the FAR effort over 
the last three years has reflected the evolution of 
the Department’s internal organization, and each 
year’s activity has had a distinctive character 
influenced by the concurrent stage of that orga- 
nization. 


First Year of FAR 

In the first year, primary emphasis was on 
process charting, program simplification, and cut- 
ting red tape. Six major programs were selected 
for attention: Urban Renewal, Water and Sewer, 
Low Rent Public Housing (both Turnkey and 
conventional), Open Space, Subsidized Housing 
(Section 236), and Model Cities. 

A separate task force of program and manage- 
ment personnel studied each of these program 
areas. As a result, documentation for an urban 





renewal application was cut by 50 percent, and 
40 percent of the processing steps related to a 
program application were eliminated. These pro- 
cedural improvements have been incorporated into 
its application requirements. Similar improvements 
have also been adopted in other program areas. 


Second Year 

In the second year, most of the HUD pro- 
grams not studied during the first year were 
reviewed by combined program/management 
teams; but HUD’s major effort was directed 
toward decentralization and greater reliance on 
State and local governments. Secretary Romney’s 
conviction that “...the processes of community 
development cannot be managed effectively by 
remote Federal officials—no matter how close we 
try to get them to the problem areas” led him to 
initiate a major overhaul of the Department’s 
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HUD DECENTRALIZATION: LEVELS OF AUTHORITY 
FOR BASIC PROGRAM APPROVALS 


JAN. 1969 


RED GRANTS 

NEW COMMUNITIES 

RIOT, FLOOD, & CRIME INSURANCE 
MODEL CITIES 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT TRAINING 
URBAN RENEWAL 

PUBLIC HOUSING 

COLLEGE HOUSING 

COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 

WATER & SEWER 

NEIGHBORHOOD FACILITIES 

OPEN - SPACE & URBAN BEAUTIFICATION 
PUBLIC FACILITY LOANS 


REHAB LOANS 

WORKABLE PROGRAM 
RELOCATION CERTIFICATIONS 
FHA ASSISTED HOUSING 


INSURING OFFICE 
FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


organizational structure. Its basic objective was to 
decentralize decision-making responsibility by 
delegating to officials at the local level the au- 
thority and the flexibility they need to apply 
local solutions to local problems. 

An important first step toward accomplishing 
that objective had already been prescribed by the 
President when he directed HUD and four other 
domestic agencies with related responsibilities to 
adopt uniform regional boundaries and regional 
office locations in 10 designated cities. New HUD 
Regional Offices were established in Boston 
(Region I), Kansas City (Region VII), Denver 
(Region VIII), and Seattle (Region X). 

Decentralization was further advanced by the 
opening in September 1970 of 23 new HUD Area 
Offices and the corresponding shift of both per- 
sonnel and program authority to the field. Final 
approval authority for over 90 percent of HUD 
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OCT. 197| 


R&D GRANTS 
NEW COMMUNITIES 
RIOT, FLOOD, & CRIME INSURANCE 


REGIONAL OFFICE 


MODEL CITIES 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT TRAINING 


URBAN RENEWAL 

PUBLIC HOUSING 

COLLEGE HOUSING 

COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 

WATER & SEWER 

NEIGHBORHOOD FACILITIES 

OPEN - SPACE & URBAN BEAUTIFICATION 

PUBLIC FACILITY LOANS 

REHAB LOANS 

WOKABLE PROGRAM 

RELOCATION CERTIFICATIONS 
*FHA ASSISTED HOUSING 
*FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


program funds is now delegated to HUD officials 
in the field. 

It is interesting to note that there are pres- 
ently over 2,000 more HUD positions in the field 
than there were in March 1969, some as a result 
of shifts within the Department and others estab- 
lished on the basis of new appropriations. Equally 
significant is the fact that over 50 percent of all 
top level employees in GS grades 14 and 15 are 
now in the field, as well as more than 20 percent 
of those in Supergrades 16 through 18. This 
focus on personnel decentralization has been 
given even greater emphasis by implementing the 
Manpower Management Review. 


Third Year 

In the third year, the second phase of the 
regional realignment for decentralization was 
completed with the opening of 16 more HUD 
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INTERIM PROPOSAL FOR FIELD 


INITIAL | INITIAL PROCESSING PHASE —| | INITIAL PROCESSING PHASE —| 


SIGNS FEASIBILITY 
LETTER OR EQUIVALENT 
O)— REJECT LETTER) 


FOR COMPLETENESS; —— COLLATES REVIEWS AND 
PREPARES FEASIBILITY 
LETTER OR EQUIVALENT 
(OR REJECT LETTER) 


ROUTES APPLICATION 
FOR APPROPRIATE 
FINAL PROCESSING 


SURNAMES FEASIBILITY 
LETTER OR EQUIVALENT 
(OR REJECT LETTER) 


ED as | PROCESSING 


APPLICANT PREPARES AND 
SUBMITS APPLICATION 
FOR CONDITIONAL OR 
FIRM COMMITMENT 


STEP 6 INCLUDES APPLICATION 
OF PROJECT SELECTION AND 
FUNDING PRIORITY CRITERIA: 


ACTION OFFICE PRE-APPLICATION PHASE 
HEADQUARTERS 
REGIONAL OFFICE 
DIRECTOR 
DIRECTOR, OPERATIONS REVIEWS APPLICATION 
LOGS AND ACKNOWLEDGES 
DIVISION RECEIPT OF APPLICATION con aa 
ASSIGNS A CONTROL INITIAL PROCESSING 
PROCESSING CONTROL omanen 
INITIAL DISCUSSION 
& REPORTS STAFF Gunes UOCALITY 
OR SITE VISITS AS 
; ia mes a a. 
rs a KT NY 
PLAN. & RELOC. BR. 
Shiga + Af 
AREA COUNSEL 
EQUAL OPPRTY. DIV. 
APPLICANT 
“e- INQUIRY 
A-95 CLEARINGHOUSE 
NOTIFICATION AND NOTIFICATION AND 
REVIEW (NON-HOUSING REVIEW (HOUSING 
PROGRAMS) PROGRAMS) 
* 
ACTION OFFICES INVOLVED ALL STEPS DEPICTED STEP 5 INCLUDES ADVISING 
WN APPLICATION PROCESSING ARE ON AN “AS APPLICANT THAT APPLICATION 
BY AREA OFFICE ARE APPROPRIATE” BASIS HAS BEEN ACCEPTED FOR 
INDICATED ABOVE 


WHICH MUST BE RESOLVED 
WITHIN SPECIFIED TIME 


Area Offices in September 1971. It then became 
apparent that there was a need for an intensive 
analysis of the correlation between program pro- 
cedures and operations under the new organiza- 
tional structure. Each program Assistant Secretary 
then appointed a Program Improvement Team, 
headed by his Deputy to review existing pro- 
cedures and recommend improvements in each 
program area. 


Model Developed 

A Department-wide effort was also launched 
to develop a “processing model” for use through- 
out the field offices. This model provides a 
pattern and framework to which all processing 
procedures established by the program areas must 
generally conform. The special team responsible 
for development of the model first surveyed all 
existing processing instructions issued by Regional 
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PROCESSING OR THAT 
DEFICIENCIES EXIST 


CONSULTATIONS WITH OFFICE 
DIRECTOR AND OTHER OFFICIALS 
AS REQUIRED: APPLICATION 
CONFERENCE, LOCALITY 

OR SITE VISITS IF NEEDED 


and Area Offices. Next, the team members visited 
the San Francisco Regional and Area Offices to 
determine whether or not the initial steps in the 
processing of different programs were sufficiently 
similar to permit the development of a single 
model. 

The team concluded that, despite traditional 
differences in terminology and program require- 
ments, a basic framework could be developed. 
Following development of a draft chart, a two- 
day conference was held at the Seattle Regional 
and Area Offices to discuss the chart and test the 
validity of the proposal. 

Considerable refinement of the proposal fol- 
lowed, and the model was then presented to the 
Secretary’s Policy Committee. Although dis- 
cussion at that meeting indicated a need for 
further refinement, Secretary Romney directed 
Departmental clearance to proceed without delay. 
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ICE PROCESSING PROCEDURES* 


3 APPROVAL PHASE CONTRACT/ CLOSING PHASE ACTION OFFICE 


RELEASE CLEARANCE BY 
CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 













EXECUTES AND 
RETURNS CONTRACT 


IF STEP 17 INVOLVES A 
CONDITIONAL COMMITMENT 
REPEAT STEPS 10 TO 17 
FOR FIRM COMMITMENT 


STEP 18 INCLUDES THE 
FORWARDING OF REJECT 
LETTER TO APPLICANT 

IF APPLICABLE 


He commented, “The model... provides a basic 
track for all programs while, at the same time, 
giving due recognition to the diversity of program 
requirements.” 

Departmental clearance began early in Decem- 
ber 1971, and the model was discussed at the 
monthly Regional Administrators’ regular meet- 
ing. They unanimously endorsed the basic 
principle underlying the model and offered many 
useful suggestions. 

Under Secretary Van Dusen expressed con- 
cern that the model “be truly useful for field 
office purposes.” Accordingly, Area and Insuring 
Office comments were consolidated by each 
Region and taken into consideration before publi- 
cation of a field office processing handbook 
which, it is hoped, will eventually include a basic 
Outline or “road map” for processing input in the 
field offices. 


HEADQUARTERS 
‘<innusaea SIGNS COMMITMENT 
IF APPLICABLE 
SUMMARY APPROVA REGIONAL 
(16) OR REJECT LETTER + OFFICE 
¢ . / EXECUTES CONTRACT 
7) DIRECTOR 
SURNAMES APPROVAL 
=. PX FORWARDS EXECUTED CHIEF UNDERWRITER 
TES REVIEWS AND FORWARDS Fommanos To CONTRACT TO APPLICANT 
'S APPROVAL CONTRACT TO ANDO MAKES ALL REQUIRED 
RECT SUMMARY “o. oon nat neview RECORD ENTRIES 
MF. COORDINATOR & 
ae RELEASE 
4/\L = a pea waunaia: 
APPLICANT, STATE 
RECEPTION OFFICE 
AND COUNSEL r\ CHIEF UNDERWRITER & 
COORDINATOR 
ey pe Poca 
OR REJECT SUMMARY 
—— ae ae 
. Ln 
PREPARES \ | (23 CHECKS LOCAL Ta REGIONAL COUNSEL 
CONTRACT EXECUTION, FORWARDS 
TO DIRECTOR 
(21) ® APPLICANT 








A-95 CLEARINGHOUSE 


+ 


ACTION OFFICES INVOLVED 
1N APPLICATION PROCESSING 
BY INSURING OFFICE ARE 
INDICATED ABOVE 









“Does not apply to Single-Family Mortgage Insurance processing. 


One of the most important features of the 
processing model is its potential contribution to 
the simplification and consistency of the input to 
and output from the Department’s various data 
systems. It also has a significant potential for 
reducing the current proliferation of data systems 
and gathering of statistics. 

The Department’s third year FAR report will 
cover all of the improvements which have been 
made throughout the Department including the 
work of the Program Improvement Teams. As the 
third year of HUD participation in the Federal 
Assistance Review draws to a close, it becomes 
increasingly evident that the Departmental FAR 
program has been an extremely worthwhile effort 
which has produced substantial results fully con- 
sistent with both the Secretary’s objectives for 
the Department itself and the President’s 
mandate. «® 
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HUD Ties with 


ACAdeMAA .., vison. 


To strengthen its ties with 
the world of academics, HUD 
hires college faculty members in 
the summer under the mobility 
provisions of the Intergovern- 
mental Personnel Act. Last 
summer 10 professors partici- 
pated in the initial program; this 
summer the Department also 
expects to hire 10 to work in 
the Area Offices. 


Nine of the professors 
participating in the 1971 sum- 
mer program developed a better 
appreciation of the challenges 
and opportunities for service in 
HUD, while gaining valuable in- 
sights into bureaucracy. They 
returned to campus life with a 
better understanding of how 
housing and community devel- 
opment programs are initiated 


Dr. Palmer, an Associate Professor of 
Political Science at Georgia State 
University, helped to coordinate the 
1971 Summer College Professor pro- 
gram. He is a HUD Public Adminis. 
tration Fellow of the National Associ- 
ation of Schools of Public Affairs and 
Administration (NASPAA ). 


and implemented 
the country. 


throughout 


Variety of Projects 


The projects completed by 
the professors working last year 
in HUD’s Central Office and 
seven of HUD’s 10 Regions 
illustrate the variety of work 
experiences available. 





@ Prof. Jesus R. Provencio 
of the University of Texas at El 


Paso recommended improve- 
ments in HUD’s Regional 
Administrators Management 


Information System (RAMIS). 
He also completed a computer 
system to list Region VI’s (Fort 
Worth) approved and pending 
projects for drought counties in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and New 
Mexico. 


@ Prof. Arthur L. Campa, 
Jr., of the University of Colo- 
rado set up three 10-week 
courses in beginning Spanish 
and one in intermediate Spanish 
designed to give personnel in 
Region VIII (Denver) a conver- 
sational knowledge of the lan- 
guage. He supplemented his 
teaching with records and films. 


@ Dr. William M. Knapp of 
Southern University in New 
Orleans developed three-day 
training courses in supervision 
and management for Region V 
(Chicago). 
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@ Dr. Charles E. Johnson of 
Harvard University researched 
problems and procedures for 
implementing the National 
Environmental Policy Act in 
Region I (Boston). 


@ Prof. Eddie L. Collins, Jr., 
of the Atlanta University Center 
(Clark College) developed train- 
ing materials and conducted 
lectures and discussions on 
equal opportunity for new Area 
Office personnel in Region IV 
(Atlanta). 


@ Prof. Cherie A. Gaines of 
the University of San Francisco 
served HUD as Equal Opportu- 
nity Task Force Coordinator, 
guiding the work of eight pro- 
fessors in handling a backlog of 
equal opportunity legal cases in 
Region IX (San Francisco). 


@ Dr. Autrey B. Johnson of 
Southern University at Baton 
Rouge provided personal coun- 
seling, studied employee atti- 
tudes, and developed a model 
framework for an employee 
development training program 
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for the Washington, D.C., office 
of the Assistant Commissioner- 
Comptroller. 


@ Prof. Marshall Anderson 
of South Dakota State Univer- 
sity reviewed and analyzed 
reports related to transportation 
planning and prepared materials 
for establishing a course in 
urban planning at his university, 
while working in Central Of- 
fice’s Transportation, Environ- 
mental, and Urban Design 
Branch. 


@ The third faculty member 
assigned to Washington, Prof. 
Vivian W. McGee, formerly 
from Morris Brown College and 
now working for Morgan State 
College, worked in the Office of 
Audit in developing a career 
development inventory record, 
drafted a recruiting brochure for 
use in hiring auditors, analyzed 
training course evaluations, and 


made recommendations for 
improving the Urban _ Intern 
Program. 
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Evaluation and Plans 

A two-day Washington, D.C. 
conference in late August 1971] 
gave the educators an opportu- 
nity to talk with various pro- 
gram managers, learn more 
about HUD activities, and meet 
with Secretary George Romney 
and former Assistant Secretary 
for Administration Lester P. 
Condon. Each participant shared 
his experiences and made rec- 
ommendations for improving 
the program. 

Educators for the summer 
1972 program will be assigned 
specific responsibilities depend- 
ing on their interests, experi- 
ence, and educational back- 
ground. Because of personnel 
ceilings, all assignments will 
probably be to Area Offices. 


The emphasis in recruiting for 
1972 will be on faculty from 
predominately minority schools. 
HUD is seeking professors with 
experience and skills matching 
the needs of specific projects, 
faculty with strong commitment 
to continue their teaching ca- 
reers, and educators with experi- 
ence and interest in community 
development. 


Each professor will receive 
orientation regarding HUD pro- 
grams, policies, and objectives 
early in his employment. All of 
the professors will again attend 
a two- or three-day seminar in 
Washington to share their obser- 
vations and discuss ways to 
improve future programs. A 
dialogue with Department offi- 


cials will provide suggestions for 
methods and programs to build 
stronger links with educators, 
administrators, and students in 
the academic world and raise 
policy questions concerning 
HUD programs and projects. 

The 1972 Summer College 
Professor Program will be the 
first time that Title IV of the 
Intergovernmental Personnel Act 
will be used as a means of 
bringing talented educators to 
the Department on intergovern- 
mental personnel assignments. 
The Inter-Governmental Person- 
nel Relations Staff of the Office 
of Personnel, (202) 755-5513, 
or the regional personnel of- 
ficers welcome inquiries from 
interested college and university 
educators. «€@ 


A two-day Washington, D.C. conference gave the participants in the 1971 program an opportunity to talk with Secretary Romney in 
his office. He presented them with certificates in recognition of their contributions to the program, which is aimed at creating a 
two-way exchange of views between the academic community and the Federal Government. 


b | 
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Saul B. Klamen 


Dr. Klamen is Vice-President and Chief Economist of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings Banks and Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Business Economists. 
He served on President Nixon’s Task Force on Federal 
Credit Programs in 1968; on President Nixon’s Task Force 
on Low-Income Housing, 1969-70; and on the Advisory 
Committee for the 1970 Census of Housing for the 
Bureau of Census, 1969-71. His housing predictions are 
well known in the housing field and in a HUD Challenge 
article he draws conclusions from year-end indicators to 
make predictions for the 1972 housing economy. 


In recent years, major attention in housing 
markets has been focused on the inadequacy of 
credit to finance the nation’s housing needs. 
Memories of the credit crunches of 1966 and 
1969-70 are still fresh in the minds of market 
analysts. But the situation has changed—at least 
temporarily—and as we look at the immediate 
period ahead, the focus of our attention needs to 
be changed. 

The fact is that money will not be a limiting 
factor in the 1972 housing market. If production 
of new housing in 1972 falls short of the 1971 
record, it will be because market demand could 
not sustain two back-to-back two million-unit 
years, not because money was a limiting factor. 

The ready availability of mortgage credit on 
favorable terms to borrowers in 1972, is predi- 
cated on a business and financial climate which 
includes: 

e a good, though not exuberant rate of 
economic growth, about nine percent; 

e@ a slowdown in inflationary pressures, with 
an average price advance of 3.5 percent; 

@ a substantial increase in consumer incomes 
of about 8.5 percent; 

@ a continued high overall savings rate, 
though below the exceptionally high 1971 level; 

@ a favorable interest rate climate in which 
' Savings accounts at mortgage-oriented thrift insti- 
tutions remain competitive with open-market 
instruments. 


These are ingredients which make for a strong 
flow of funds into the mortgage sector of the 
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~ Outlook for 
Savings, Housing, 
Mortgage 
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capital markets. The availability of funds from T 
thrift institutions will be particularly important | must 
to the mortgage sector. In 1971, both savings and} at le 
loan associations and mutual savings banks experi- | _refle: 
enced exceptionally large deposit flows amount-] gene: 
ing to some $28 billion and $10 billion respec- | comt 
tively. These combined flows were more than} tacul 
twice as large as in previous record years. Two| year 
key elements contributing to this extraordinary | cour 
performance were the massive “‘reintermediation” | privé 
of funds from the securities markets and the 
exceptionally high overall consumer savings rate.@ Fact 
In appraising 1972 prospects, the reinter- x 
mediation factor must be considered as largely | acti 
behind us. It was a one-shot phenomenon, felt | will 
mainly in the early months of 1971, when the | hou: 
U.S. Treasury and Federal and/or quasi-Federal the 
agencies refinanced several billion dollars of out- | leas 
standing obligations at substantially lower rates 
than in 1969 and 1970. As a consequence, house- | mer 
holds liquidated earlier acquisitions of such secu- | mse 
rities at an unprecedented annual rate of $50 | estt 
billion (seasonally adjusted) in the first quarter of | 197 
1971, and acquired a phenomenal $98 billion | bill 
(seasonally adjusted annual rate) of savings the 
accounts. % 
In later months, when this switching dropped mil 
off sharply and open-market interest rates moved hav 
up, savings account growth wound down substan- Oc! 
tially to more normal levels. Competitive interest per 
rate relationships will, of course, continue to be a lag: 
key influence in the 1972 savings account ger 
market, but the major impact of reintermediation 
has been concluded. pet 
This means that savings deposit growth, and ho 
hence the availability of private residential mort- 56 
gage credit, will be determined in the main by cle 
the ability and willingness of consumers to save Be 
out of current incomes. Consumer incomes will alr 
be rising significantly in 1972, as already noted. I ec 
doubt, however, that the savings rate will be co 
maintained at the recent eight percent average— th 
the highest since the World War II years—as 
consumers step up their rate of spending. Still, su 
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savings rates will continue higher than usual, say 
above the seven percent level, as long as con- 
sumers remain somewhat cautious in a continued 
relatively high unemployment environment with 
inflation not yet licked. 

All this adds up to another strong savings 
deposit year, although not on the order of this 
year’s phenomenal gain. I do not presume to be 
able to project precisely changes in deposit 
growth from changes in the overall savings rate—a 
statistical indicator which has obvious short- 
comings both of accuracy and meaning. But the 
general 1972 magnitude suggested by this and 
other economic indicators noted is for gains of 
close to $8 billion in savings bank deposits and 
about $20 billion in savings and loan deposits. 

To this $28 billion total of deposit flows 
must be added a volume of mortgage repayments 
at least as large as 1971—of about $20 billion— 
reflecting continued active housing markets and a 
generally favorable interest rate environment. This 
combined flow, about one-sixth below the spec- 
tacular 1971 volume, will far exceed any other 
year on record, and will be supplemented, of 
course, by other mortgage credit sources both 
private and public. 


Factors in the Demand for Mortgage Credit 

The evidence at hand indicates that housing 
activity, and hence demands for mortgage credit, 
will continue strong well into 1972. The “leading 
housing indicators” point to the maintenance of 
the recent two million unit annual starts rate at 
least through the first half of the year. 

Outstanding residential mortgage commit- 
ments at savings banks and savings and loans have 
risen steadily in recent months, reaching an 
estimated $8.5 billion by the end of November 
1971. This compares with the 1970 level of $5 
billion, and is the highest volume on record for 
the month. 

Residential building permits exceeded the two 
million unit level for the first time last July and 
have continued at around this level through 
October 1971. The timing relationship between 
permits and starts is hardly precise, but leads and 
lags are usually short, and current high permits 
generally assure high starts. 

Federally subsidized housing activity, while 
perhaps not rising, provides a solid base for 
housing starts. There are likely to be some 
560,000 directly subsidized units in 1971, and 
close to 300,000 in the first half of 1972. 
Beyond these indicators, which suggest what is 
already in the 1972 housing pipeline, a favorable 
economic and financial climate will keep builders 
confident and potential buyers interested through 
the latter months of 1972. 

But there are problems on the horizon which 
Suggest that effective market demand may not be 


large enough to sustain current high levels of 
output through year-end. These are basic demand 
factors, rather than credit supply factors as a 
limiting force in housing markets. The concern 
centers mainly in the multifamily segment of the 
market, and largely in the southern and western 
parts of the Nation. 

Total output of multifamily housing, not only 
of the rental but also of the ownership variety 
(co-op and condominium), has been booming 
recently. In the past five years, multifamily starts 
have far more than doubled and have increased 
from about one-third to over two-fifths of total 
starts. Between 900,000 and one million units 
will be started in 1971 and nearly that many 
completed. 

Because of the relatively long lead time 
between the start and completion of multifamily 
structures, however, and because of the large 
number of units which come onto a market at 
once, developing weakness is generally not de- 
tected early enough to adjust starts promptly to 
market realities. Temporary overbuilding, there- 
fore, is not uncommon while the market digests 
recent housing output. Evidence of some market 
weakness is becoming apparent in the rise in 
vacancies between the second and third quarters 
of last year. Most of this rise appears to be 
concentrated in new and recently completed 
units, mainly in the high rent districts. 

Market indigestion is particularly evident in 
the West, where vacancy rates of over six percent 
are sharply higher than a year earlier, and at the 
highest level since 1968. Multifamily completions, 
at an estimated 150,000 units last year, are about 
twice the 1968 volume. Even so, starts have been 
running at a record annual rate while unemploy- 
ment remains high and in-migration is virtually 
halted. Logic suggests, therefore, that some cut- 
back may occur in multifamily construction next 
year in the West until demand catches up with 
the recent sharp increase in output. 

A temporarily overbuilt situation may also be 
developing in the South, where multifamily 
vacancy rates have risen to seven percent in the 
third quarter from 6.5 percent a year earlier. 
Scattered reports are also heard of temporary 
overbuilding of single-family units in the South, 
West, and other areas, but the data, at least, 
suggest otherwise. Sales of such units are contin- 
uing high, vacancy rates low, and inventory/sales 
ratios in good balance. 

All things considered, there could well be a 
downturn in multifamily construction after mid- 
year, which could carry total starts below the 
two million unit level. The influence of govern- 
ment is so strong, however, that the detection of 
a pending downturn could be reversed by 
stepped-up activity in the federally subsidized 
area. Non-market demands of low- and middle- 
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income families are far from satisfied and in- 
creased funding of key subsidy programs could 
well be authorized to maintain record levels of 
housing activity. 


The Outlook for Mortgage Finance 

What does all this add up to for the 1972 
mortgage market? In terms of projected saving 
flows and housing demands, no serious problems 
are in sight, either with respect to credit availa- 
bility or interest rate pressures. But the mortgage 
market does not function in a vacuum; it is an 
integral part of the Nation’s money and capital 
markets, and financial pressures generated in 
other sectors could spill over into the mortgage 
market. 

Let me summarize, then, my view of the 
general financial climate for 1972. A basic under- 
lying assumption is that the economy’s price 
performance will improve through the year, per- 


mitting real supply/demand credit forces to 
resume their key role in financial markets. 
In such an environment, the following 


scenario may unfold: 

In the short term credit sector some upward 
rate pressures will be generated by rising con- 
sumer and business credit demands, and particu- 
larly by heavy Treasury demands to finance a 
projected $30 billion deficit. Yield advances from 
current low levels will not carry so far, however, 
as to threaten the recurrence of disinter- 
mediation, and hence the availability of resi- 
dential mortgage credit. 

Upward pressures on the short term rate 
structure need not spill over into long term credit 
markets because the differential between short 
and long term rates, at around 300 basis points in 
recent months, is the widest since the 1930’s. In 
fact, corporate bond yields may well decline 
further in the immediate months ahead—perhaps 
falling below the seven percent level—as bond 
offerings are reduced in the face of substantially 
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improved corporate cash flow and liquidity posi- 
tions. A possible turn around later in the year, 
accompanying the business advance, could still 
leave bond yields no higher than recent levels. 

In the current environment, the posture of 
monetary policy will be geared towards accom- 
modating faster economic growth and lower 
interest rate levels than it could prior to the 
establishment of the New Economic Policy. This 
is so because the Federal Government has been 
relieved from the intolerable burden of single- 
handedly trying to contain inflation and prevent 
massive dollar outflows abroad. 


No Problems for the Mortgage Market 

These general financial prospects pose no 
particular problems for the mortgage market. 
Overall credit demands will be comfortably 
accommodated by continued large flows of funds, 
particularly in the long term credit sector where 
mortgage markets function in the main. 

Residential mortgage yields, like bond yields, 
have declined this year from exceptionally high 
1970 levels, reflecting mainly the accelerated flow 
of funds into mortgage-oriented institutions noted 
earlier. Funds supplied from federally sponsored 
agencies actually declined in 1971. After some 
stiffening during the late spring and early sum- 
mer, mortgage rates declined again after August 
15, along with declines in other credit sectors. 

Even though demands for mortgage credit will 
continue large in 1972, upward pressures will be 
contained, as they were in 1971, by the large 
flow of funds, both from deposits and from 
mortgage repayments. At the same time, possible 
declines in mortgage rates will be limited by the 
level of bond yields. Mortgage/bond yield spreads 
have already been narrowed by special factors to 
the vanishing point, and, for a time, have actually 
turned inverse. Unless bond yields decline more 
than anticipated, therefore, mortgage rates are 
likely to remain relatively stable. 
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Impact of Government Programs 

An important new element tying mortgage 
and bond yields closer together—at least in the 
National FHA market—is the increasing impact of 
the GNMA mortgage-backed securities program. 
The volume of commitments issued by GNMA to 
guarantee such securities has exceeded $5 billion 
in the past two years. While still relatively small, 
this program is growing and provides a bridge 
between the mortgage and securities markets. 

As the mortgage-backed securities idea spreads 
into conventional mortgage loan markets, as I 
believe it will, the tie-in between bond and 
mortgage yields will become even closer. One 
important offset here is the growing segmentation 
of the residential mortgage market from other 
capital market sectors, reflected not only in the 
specialized savings and loan industry, but also in 
the growing force of the special Federal mortgage 
credit agencies and the private mortgage invest- 
ment trusts. Where the balance will ultimately be 
struck between a closing or widening of mort- 
gage/bond yield spreads is not yet clear. 

Returning to the 1972 scene, there is another 
important factor—basically noneconomic—which 
supports a forecast of narrowly moving interest 
rates in residential mortgage markets. In the glare 
of the public spotlight, with wages and prices 
under direct restraint, and interest rates under the 
threat of restraint by the Committee on Interest 
and Dividends, lenders will think hard before 
raising rates, even where justified by market 
forces. The President’s Committee on Interest and 
Dividends has already announced that it will be 
monitoring rates closely, especially in the areas of 
consumer and mortgage finance. In this environ- 
ment, the threat of controls is just as effective as 
their actual imposition, in holding the line on 
mortgage and other interest rates. 

Actually, forecasting residential mortgage 
yields may soon be little more than an academic 
exercise, if Federal mortgage and housing partici- 
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pation continues to expand. Already the GNMA- 
sponsored tandem plan is upon us with an almost 
unlimited tap on Treasury funds to Support non- 
market rate levels. The plan reflects the latest 
development in the Government’s continued 
determination to maintain the illusion of lower 
rates than markets require. While recently reduced 
rate levels have lessened the impact of the plan, its 
reactivation always looms on the horizon. 

The accelerated march toward federalization 
of the mortgage market, while perhaps providing 
some short-run support, contains a very real 
long-run threat to the structure of private mort- 
gage finance. There is a danger that mortgage 
lending institutions will become mere appendages, 
subsidiaries to Federal and quasi-Federal agencies. 
It is the latter which take the initiative, set the 
policies, make the decisions. If this continues, 
private lenders will become mere _ conduits 
through which funds, put in motion in Wash- 
ington, will be channeled to mortgage borrowers. 
This is not, in my judgment, the way mortgage 
markets will work most efficiently. 

We cannot, however, return to the days when 
mortgage markets were the first to be squeezed 
dry of funds in periods of credit stringency. The 
private market mechanism needs to be restruc- 
tured in a way which will permit financial insti- 
tutions to provide a more stable flow of mortgage 
funds throughout the business cycle. Techniques 
for accomplishing this, at least in part through 
broadening the powers and services available to 
mortgage-oriented institutions have long been 
recommended by many scholarly observers. Such 
recommendations and others, permitting greater 
freedom from regulatory and statutory restraint, 
have been reaffirmed by the President’s Com- 
mission on Financial Structure and Regulation. It 
is urgent that the legislative wheels—at both the 
Federal and State level—begin to turn quickly to 
implement the Commission’s recommendations 
for financial reform. 
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Take eight disadvantaged 
teenagers without work experi- 
ence, a vocational teacher, and a 
condemned house. Add a sum- 
mer’s work in masonry, carpen- 
try, painting, and roofing skills. 
Result: youth with new skills 
and earning power, plus a liv- 
able, attractive house. 

Take eight junior high boys, 
a landscape advisor, and a neigh- 
borhood full of debris and over- 
growth. Add a summer of cut- 
ting, cleaning, and hauling away 
truckloads of debris. Result: 
youth with community pride, 
and a cleaner environment. 

Take five high-spirited teen- 
agers with sports talents, a 
recreation leader, and a neigh- 
borhood of restless youth. Add 
a summer playground program 
filled with organized games, 
crafts, and outings. Result: teen- 
agers with new leadership skills, 
earnings, and healthy outlets for 
youthful energy. 

Take six idle but energetic 
youths, a landscape expert, and 
a vacant, overgrown lot. Add a 
summer of cleaning, installing 
recreation equipment, and land- 
scaping. Result: meaningful 
employment for teenagers and a 
new community park. 

Who devised this youthful 
recipe for FACE-lifting commu- 
nities? Prince George’s County 
in Maryland, bordering Washing- 
ton, D.C., sponsors this employ- 
ment program. Part of an inten- 
sive Federally Assisted Code 
Enforcement effort (FACE), it 
is designed to upgrade homes, 
businesses, and public facilities 
in older, declining neighbor- 
hoods. 

The employment of disad- 
vantaged youth is encouraged 
by HUD, and 64 teenagers have 
participated in these Youth 
Opportunity Programs during 
the past four summers. This 
summer about 20 youths will 
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FACE 
LUFT 


participate. “We recruit from 
the Project areas—a tangible way 
for our Project to demonstrate 
concern for each community’s 
welfare,” says Seaton McDaniel, 
HUD Program Administrator. 


Community Involvement 

Each summer’s Youth Pro- 
gram required county and com- 
munity cooperation. Citizens 
help determine the need for 
jobs and community improve- 
ment. The Department of 
Licenses and Permits then plans 
and administers the Youth Pro- 
gram. Technical advice and 
trained staff also come from the 
Department of Education, the 
Department of Public Works, 
and the Recreation Department. 

The Program developed un- 
der the philosophy “earn and 
learn.”’ “Our key to success has 
been to provide meaningful 
work through on-the-job train- 
ing and adult supervision,” says 
Louis Gershenow, Director of 
Licenses and Permits. “By form- 
ing good work habits and skills 
now, most youth go on to 
better jobs later.” 


Demonstration Project 

A six-man building team, 
recruited during two summers, 
restored two. single-family 
homes bought by the County as 
a demonstration project. A 
vocational teacher directed teen- 
agers in site preparation, ma- 
sonry, carpentry, electrical, and 
plumbing skills. 

Robert Simpson, Contract 
Advisor for the renovations, 
recalls, “The two homes had 
been posted unfit for human 
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YOUTHFUL 


habitation with one having 30 
code defects. Both had to be 
stripped bare.” Inside remod- 
eling included new windows and 
doors, tile floors, and plumbing. 
Two new bedrooms and a front 
porch were added to one house 
and aluminum siding added to 
the other. Rehabilitation costs 
averaged $11,600 for each 
house. 

In addition to renovation 
and cleanup projects, the youths 





Teenagers in Prince George's ‘County, Md., 
learn site development and other building 
skills while rehabilitating a house in a 
declining neighborhood. 

constructed a mini-park about 
80 feet square. Equipped with 
swings, slides, and sandboxes, 


the park serves 50 to 75 
children. 
Beautification teams and 


their supervisors always found 
more work than they could 
handle. Each summer they 
cleaned an average of 30 city 
blocks and disposed of 23 tons 
of debris—12 truckloads—which 
helped ease the heavy workload 
of the Public Works De- 
partment. 

Salaries ranged from $1.60 
per hour for most youths to 
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Part of the county’s Federally Assisted Code 
Enforcement (FACE) program, the effort 
has also served to employ youth for the 
past four summers. 

$1.75 per hour for youth team 
leaders with leadership skills. 
City officials cite tangible re- 
sults of this FACE-lifting in the 
jobs and training for disadvan- 
taged youths, two _ renovated 
houses, a mini-park, and a clean- 
er environment. Less _ tangible 


but equally important is the 
opportunity for teenagers to 
view their community objec- 


tively as County employees. 


Many Efforts Involved 

Yet, these Youth Programs 
are just one of many efforts in 
the three Prince George’s Coun- 
ty neighborhoods selected so far 
for FACE Projects. In recent 
years these neighborhoods have 
been declining. Many long-time 
residents have left—replaced by 
families of relatively lower in- 
comes and job skills. Older 
homes are often left in disrepair 
by the elderly who can seldom 
afford costly repairs. The youn- 
ger families, as first time home- 
owners, often do not have the 
skills or money for major home 


repairs. 
‘“*Each_ three-year Project 
features housing inspection, 





enforcement, and conservation 
for all buildings. Owners are 
responsible for bringing their 
homes or businesses up to 
County Codes—and for future 
care,” advises Lucas C. Nelson, 
Housing Coordinator. 

Federal financial aid and 
contract help is offered to eligi- 
ble property owners under the 
Code Enforcement Program. 
About one-third of the home- 
owners in a project area usually 


















The Carmody Hills Project 
involved an extensive 4.9 mile 
network of new streets, side- 
walks, and storm drains costing 
$1.1 million, as well as a 
$275,000 river bed drain. The 
total Project cost of $2.9 mil- 
lion helped renew 128 of the 
407 homes with Federal aid. As 
a bonus, private developers have 
started or completed over 60 
homes in the $20,000 to 
$30,000 cost range. 
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as the teenagers who play a part in its improvement. 


apply for Federal aid. Public 
improvements are a large part of 
the County’s one-third share in 
the costs of each FACE Project. 
HUD carrys two-thirds of the 
cost. 


Three Communities 

Maryland Park’s FACE Proj- 
ect, costing $1.8 million, calls 
for upgrading the 330 homes 
and businesses to meet county 
code requirements. Streets, side- 
walks, water and sewer exten- 
sions, street lights, storm drains, 
and a park are being con- 
structed. 


The newest FACE Project, 
Hillside’s 1,100 buildings, calls 
for an overall expenditure of 
$4.3 million for rehabilitation 
of structures, site improvements, 
and related work. Beyond the 
physical FACE-lift, the Project 
encourages a social FACE-lift as 
well. Community groups are 
guided in conducting such ‘self- 
help programs as cleanup drives 
and recreation. Meanwhile, 
Prince George’s County youth, 
as a part of this community 
effort in Code Enforcement 
Projects have learned new skills 
and responsibilities. «@ 
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After a home has been rehabilitated, it is a source of pride to the community as well 











in print 


A Study of the Problems of Abandoned Housing, Linton, 
Mields, & Coston, Inc. A report prepared for HUD’s 
Office of Research and Technology, November 1971. A 
summary of the report will soon be available from HUD. 


ABANDONMENT: “THE SPUTNIK OF THE SEVENTIES” 


Newspaper headlines scream about the hundreds of 
thousands of abandoned housing units, about HUD be- 
coming one of the Nation’s largest landlords, even slum- 
lords, and about the questicnable future of American 
cities. In a timely report prepared for HUD’s Office of 
Research and Technology, the firm of Linton, Mields, & 
Coston, has attempted to define and analyze the issue of 
abandoned housing. 

The report is a good one. Its major failing—that it 
does not sufficiently address the larger issue of the future 
of already abandoned areas—should not diminish its many 
contributions. Nobody has ‘‘the’’ answer today, and as 
the experts, both in and out of government, grope for 
solutions, this report should be a most useful guide. 

It is to the authors’ credit that they quickly dismiss 
the notion that the real problem is housing. What we face 
today are abandoned neighborhoods and even abandoned 
cities. It is also significant that they clearly state the 
magnitude of the problem, its complexity, and identify 
the major elements of the process by which entire cities 
are slipping into an apparent morass of irreversible pov- 
erty, crime, and hopelessness. 

Begun in July 1970, before the issue qualified for 
daily front page attention, four cities—St. Louis, Chicago, 
New Orleans, and Oakland—were carefully studied. There 
are, according to LMC, two critical points in the abandon- 
ment process: when the owner abandons the building and 
when he abandons his rights to the land. It seems that, 
although important, these two identifiable points ignore 
the most crucial question in correcting the situation— 
discovering the point when the process begins. 

The report makes it clear that we are not just talking 
about the normal market cycle that sees a reasonable 
number of old units become abandoned. The magnitude 
and cost are staggering. The U.S. General Accounting 
Office has estimated that foreclosures, just one facet of 
the abandonment issue, will cost $200 million each for 
Detroit and Philadelphia in FY 1972. And there is clear 
evidence that the problem is not one just of a few large 
cities but of a great many medium and small cities and 
older suburbs as weil. 

Realistically approaching these conditions, the report 
makes a number of significant points: 

.@ The unique characteristics of the current trend in 
abandonment are concentration and contagion, 
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@ racism and classism are major factors in the abandon 
ment process, 7 
@ Federal programs are a major cause of abandonment, ~ 
® contributing to the decline of all four study areas 
policies restricting financial assistance to property owner 
and use of the Federal income tax accelerated deprec 
tion provisions, 
@ counseling is essential for all low-income residents, 
@ there is a glaring lack of housing management talent it 
the United States, 
@® every area of abandonment shows the absence 
commercial facilities. 
The report closes with a section of recommendatio 
There is strong support for the housing allowances, 
tered-site construction, counseling programs, and t 
Management Training Center planned by HUD. Even mort 
important is the opening admonition that ‘Any effort 
deal with abandonment on a localized or ad hoc basis & 
doomed to failure.” 
The authors offer one major controversial recommer 
dation; they suggest experimenting with a quota syste 
for welfare recipients. 


“While we are fully aware of the problems involved in 
implementing such a policy and of the danger that it 
could become a quota system for blacks, we nevertheless 
feel that some means are going to have to be established 
to maintain a balance in the population of inner-city 
neighborhoods and building populations. 


“We are not suggesting that the number of welfare 
families be minimized; in fact occupancy of a substantial 
share of the dwelling units (perhaps 15-20 percent) by 
such families should be encouraged. 


“A policy of limiting the number of families in any 
one area must be made a part of an overall scheme that 
provides a variety of housing opportunities for these 
families throughout the city and metropolitan area.” 


The abandoned neighborhood may become 
sputnik of the Seventies, since ours is a Nation that 
responds to visible crises. Abandoned housing, economi 
cally bombed out neighborhoods and cities cannot be 
hidden. They offend everyone and, unlike most factors of 
poverty, benefit no one. 4 

But bleak as it appears, the problem offers a unique 
opportunity. It can serve as the catalyst for a total 
reexamination of the use of our land, the purpose of 
cities, the integration of services, and restoration of public 
confidence that are essential for the resolution of any 
urban problems. The LMC report offers a valuable guide” 
to the treatment of abandonment as an opportunity) 
rather than a disaster. 

Bill Goldbeck, Special Assistant, 
HUD Asst. Secretary, Research and Technology 
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As in many other cities, downtown area 
businessmen were concerned and by 1956 started 
to examine this area closely. The rapid spread of 
blight that occurred is illustrated by the fact that 
in the late 1960’s essential municipal services in 
the lower downtown area were costing residents 
of Denver $200,000 more a year than the area 
returned in taxes. 

Concerned with the structural and economic 
deterioration, and realizing that the area could 
potentially play a vital role in Denver’s overall 
future growth, citizens formed the Downtown 
Denver Improvement Association to organize the 
business community and plan future action. 

The result of their efforts was an urban 
renewal proposal called “Skyline Denver,’ encom- 
passing 113 acres, or 27 full blocks close to the 
financial district, retail core, and government 
complex. The plan won citizen approval in 1967 
by 71 percent of the total popular vote. It 
includes a land use plan designed to accom- 
modate a mix of commercial, residential, hotel, 
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and open space uses, with housing and commer- 
cial developments at a variety of economic levels 
to provide a comprehensive new community in 
downtown Denver. 


HUD’s Role 

In 1968 HUD announced a $33.2 million 
grant, and the project proceeded with appraisals, 
acquisitions, additional design studies, transporta- 
tion studies, and market analysis. Denver received 
non-cash credits equal to the cost of a new 
Convention Center, about $14.6 million including 
tax credits. This constituted Denver’s one-third 
share necessary to match the Federal grant. 

One of the outstanding features- of Skyline 
Denver is the mix of housing. In five projects, 
over 700 units of Section 236 low- and moderate 
income housing with rent supplements is either 
built, in construction, or in planning. Many of 
the units will be for the elderly. Another 116 
units for middle-income persons are under devel 
opment. Also being considered is a proposal for 





LEFT-—A model of Prudential Plaza superimposed on a 
photo of existing buildings in the Skyline area illustrates 
the amenities for pedestrians—second-level bridges over the 
street to adjoining developments and a 40 percent open 
space requirement. 


BELOW-— Another superimposed photo shows the D&F 
Tower (left) and the Park Central office and banking 
facility (lower right), currently under construction. A 
42-story apartment building rises in the background. 
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385 units for middle- to upper-income apartment 
units and a 400-unit hotel. Estimated constric- 
tion costs for these projects is $43 million. 


Denver’s Plan 

The urban design plan developed by Denver 
includes a requirement of 40 percent open space 
on developments in the area, attractive land- 
scaping, second-level plazas with pedestrian walk- 
ways, a new downtown park, and off-street park- 
ing requirements for people working or living 
within the developments. Much attention has 
been given to separating vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic. 

Design criteria encourage and protect existing 
structures in the areas that may be economically 
renovated for a practical wse. The Daniels and 
Fisher Clock Tower, built in 1910 by department 
store magnate Major William Cooke Daniels, as a 
replica of the campanile of St. Mark’s in Venice, 
has become the symbol of Skyline. When origi- 
nally completed in 1911, the Tower contained 


the third largest clock in the United States. 


Although the Tower will be part of the park, it is 
to be remodeled inside as office space for the 
newly formed, minority-owned Skyline National 
Bank. 


Linear Park 
In addition to separating pedestrian and vehic- 
ular traffic, the plan considers the needs of the 


: people who will use Skyline. The Denver Urban 


Renewal Authority’s (DURA) contribution in this 
area is a three-block-long park that will cost 
about $1.25 million. The only building in the 
park will-be the historic Tower. 

Lawrence Halprin and Associates of San 
Francisco, designers of the park, have planned it 
as a focal point for attracting office workers, 
shoppers, conventioneers, and inhabitants of the 
area. As the park stretches along three blocks— 
each with its own distinctive character—a variety 
of spaces, both intimate and open, are created. 
They are suitable for outdoor cafes, pleasant 
walks, sitting, and people-watching in an exciting 
urban setting. 

A central square will be built for such public 
functions as concerts, plays, fairs, art shows, and 
other civic and cultural events. Each of the two 
outer blocks will have a sunken sculptural area 
with a continuous series of steps, benches, and 
platforms. All these are designed to be used for 
sitting areas, each with its own _ individual 
fountain. 


Development Underway 

Support for part of the 100-foot-wide public 
park is provided by an underground parking lot 
that will serve Park Central, a $23 million com- 
plex of buildings developed by C.H. Leavell of El 
Paso, Rio Grande Industries, and the Central 
Bank and Trust Company. The 524,000-square- 
foot banking and office facility is under construc- 
tion and scheduled for completion in late 1972. 

One of the three major developments of the 
area is the Prudential Plaza, a $23 million com- 
plex of the Prudential Insurance Company and 
Del E. Webb Corporation. The complex, covering 
an entire block with a 25-story office tower and 
retail buildings connected at the second level, is 
designed to provide an unobstructed view of the 
Tower. The retail structures, which include space 
for shops, restaurants, financial institutions, and 
other services, is already open. Clean vertical 
lines, open space, and landscaping characterize 
the design. 

Another proposed $35 million complex of 
buildings will provide office space for 2,800 
employees by 1976 and room to expand to 3,300 
employees by 1981. The Mubeta Development 
Company, a subsidiary of Mountain Bell, was 
created to develop the site. Main access to the 
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ABOVE-—The map shows the division of the Skyline rede- 
velopment area into commercial/light industrial, financial, 
retail, and Federal uses and indicates the planned devel- 
opments of specific blocks already sold. 







BELOW-—An architect's rendering illustrates plazas and 
other open spaces designed for the Skyline redevelopment 
area. 

















































26-story telephone building will be from a 
second-level plaza, linked to surrounding buildings 
by pedestrian walkways 20 feet above street level. 

Larimer Place will be developed totally by 
private resources. It is scheduled to start in 1972 
for completion in 1974. The one and one-half 
block complex will be connected by a walkway 
above the street. The $20 million development 
will contain 387 luxury apartments and a 400- 
room hotel enclosing the plaza. 

By December 1971, about $174 million in 
private and Federal funds were committed to 
Skyline. DURA’s share, from HUD, is $47.8 
million—which is being used for relocation, to 
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purchase properties, clear land, upgrade sanitary 
sewer networks, widen streets, and for other 
miscellaneous projects. Of the $126 million in 
private funds now committed to the area, some 
$57 million in construction is already started. 

As of April 1972, eight of the 27 blocks in 
Skyline are committed. Much of the land has 
been cleared. 


Improved Economics 

Skyline’s contribution to an improved eco- 
nomic environment will be substantial. On the 
basis of the 1970 mill levy, three major devel- 
opments—Park Central, Larimer Place, and 
Prudential Plaza comprising three-and-a-half of 
the total 27 blocks in Skyline—will provide an 
estimated tax revenue to the city of $1,888,000 
upon completion. 

Prior to Skyline, the same three areas pro- 
duced revenues of $94,000, or a ratio of about 
20 to one. The three developments will represent 
a total investment estimated at $66 million. When 
it is realized that Skyline may attract a total of 
$250 million in new private capital, the final 
amount of increased tax return will be a tremen- 
dous contribution to Denver’s economic health. 

Supporting business and cultural activities 
outside the Skyline area will blend with the 
newly developed area to form a complete down- 
town Denver. To the southwest, another DURA 
project, Auraria, will serve as an educational and 
cultural center. 

The DURA construction schedule calls for a 
nine to 10 year redevelopment program in Sky- 
line. It is now about two years ahead of schedule 
and hopefully will be almost complete by the 
time Denver hosts the Winter Olympics in 1976.«@ 
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Housing Trends, 1960 to 1970 


The growth in the U.S. housing inventory has outstripped population growth. 


The 1970 Census of Housing reveals that the U.S. housing inventory rose 17.7% during the 
decade of the 1960’s while population grew at a rate of 13.3%. Housing gains in the West and 
South approximately doubled those of the Northeast and North Central regions of the country. 
California led the States with an increase of 1,531,000 units and replaced New York as the State 
with the greatest number of housing units (6,997,000) in the country. The migration from central 
city to suburb was marked: a 31% increase in suburban housing units compared to a 10% rise in 
central city units. The increase in the housing stock in nonmetropolitan areas was influenced by the 
increased popularity of seasonal housing units (second homes) and trends in migratory housing. 


U.S. Housing Inventory, by Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Location, 


1970 vs. 1960 


_ (Numbers in millions) 


Location 


Total Units 


Metropolitan Areas 
Central Cities 
Suburbs 


Nonmetropolitan Areas 


Suburban apartments and mobile homes paced the housing growth trend. 


The number of apartments in 
suburban portions of metropolitan 
areas rose 96.1% between 1960 and 
1970. There is now one suburban 
apartment for every two city apart- 
ments. Housing experts view this 
development as evidence that sub- 
urban areas are becoming outer 
cities. The number of mobile homes 
increased faster, proportionately, 
than suburban apartments, from 
767,000 units in 1960 to 1,847,000 
units in 1970. This represents a 
141% increase. 


U.S. Housing Growth, by Metropolitan Location and by 
Type of Dwelling 


(Numbers in millions) 
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Type of Dwelling 


U.S. Total 
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Multi-unit 
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IF YOUARE... 


A public official, builder, developer, lender, 
architect, planner, or an American con- 
cerned about the Nation’s housing and 
urban problems. . . 

YOU SHOULD READ HUD CHALLENGE, 
the official magazine of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 
This 32-page, monthly, illustrated magazine 
features HUD programs, projects, policies 
and new directions; achievements by govern- 
ments, private industry, and volunteers; 
ideas and innovations in the field, interviews 
with urban experts, and answers to pressing 
questions about housing and urban devel- 
opment. Please use the coupon to subscribe. 
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